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LAZY TIME 


Jean Gray Allen 
Decoration by Wynna Wright 
N SUMMER, when the sun is high 
I And skies are very blue, 
I love to lie flat on my back 
With not a thing to do. 


The tall, green trees reach up so far, 
They almost touch the sky; 

And like a fleet of clean, white ships, 
The clouds go sailing by. 


If I were only high enough, 












I'd pick my cloud today, 
And steer for far-off lands to see 
How other children play. 





But if I lie there very long, 
Sometimes there seems to be 

Just nothing in this whole wide world 
But sky, green trees and me. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR RED CROSS NEWS 


May, 1932 


The Teacher’s Guide 


By RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


~The May News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Auditorium: 


“May Baskets for the World’s Front Door’’—a rollick- 
ing play for World Goodwill Day. 

“The Founder of the Universal Postal Union’—mate- 
rial for a brief talk. 


Civies: 

“Juniors of the U. S. A.,” “What Other Juniors Do” 
Drawing: 

Cover—one of a set of postcard reproductions of paint- 
ings by the famous Cizek School pupils. The set of ten 
cards may be obtained direct from Dr. Wilhelm Viola, 
Secretary General, Austrian Junior Red Cross, Stuben- 
ring 1, Vienna 1, Austria, for twenty-seven cents. The 
profit from the sale of these cards is applied to health 
work of the Junior Red Cross of Vienna. 


English: 
“Bambi”’—a book review by a Junior member, “Rain- 
bow Morning,” “Cricket Chorus,” “Lazy Time’”—verse 


with a vacation flavor. 
Geography: 

“May Baskets for the World’s Front Door”’—in which 
the nations discover that all have contributed to the 
world’s happiness. The play might be used as a lead for 
discovering further contributions. 

“The Founder of the Universal Postal Union’”—see the 
review of International Communications, page 2. 

Belgium, Bulgaria—“Bonfires of Spring” 

Chile—“The Marvelous Ring’”—concluding with the 
story of the Christ of the Andes. 

Dalmatia—“The Calendar Pictures” 

France—‘Knight Without Armor” 


Germany—“Bonfires of Spring,” “The Founder of the 
Universal Postal Union’—an editorial 


Holland, Switzerland—‘Bonfires of Spring” 

Other Countries—‘What Other Juniors Do” 
History: 

“Knight Without Armor”’—fresh material for use in 
connection with the Washington Bicentennial 
Nature: 

“A Garden Adventure”—for vacation education 

“The Astonishing Ant”—a book review that not only 
makes one want to read the book but has valuable con- 
tent in itself 

“Birds, Bunnies and Seeds” 

“Cricket Chorus” 
Vacation: 


“A Garden Adventure,” “The Lazy Time,” “Rainbow 
Morning,” “Something to Read,” “Cricket Chorus,” 
“Birds, Bunnies and Seeds” 


For Vacation Uses 


ADVENTUROUS AMERICANS. Edited by DeVere Allen. 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York City, 1932. $3.00. 


Each of these adventurers stands for leader- 
ship in some phase of the progress against social 
injustice. Oliver Wendell Holmes in jurisprudence, 
John Dewey in education, William P. Hapgood in 
enlightened trusteeship of wealth, Jane Addams 
in social service, John Haynes Holmes, Paul Jones 
and Francis J. McConnell in religion, John A. 


Lapp among Catholic welfare workers, and Judah 
L. Magnes among the Hebrews, A. J. Muste and 
Sidney Hillman for labor, Grace Abbott for the 
children, Carrie Chapman Catt for women, and 
Burghardt du Bois for the Negro race—these are 
some though not all of the significant names 
assembled in one volume of brief biographies. 


They are not biographies in any formal sense. 
Backgrounds of heritage and childhood are inter- 
preted for their “conditioning” or their contrary 
influence. Emphasis is on the intellectual and 
spiritual development that made these men ban- 
ner bearers. To many readers the most interest- 
ing chapters will be those about men less popu- 
larly known; for instance, John Nevin Sayre and 
B. Charney Vladeck as well as some of those 
already listed. 


The editor of the book disclaims authorship. 
Each chapter is the work of an anonymous 
writer capable of intimately appraising the con- 
tribution of his subject. The interest of the 
matter itself makes forgivable occasional evi- 
dences of haste in telling. 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR EVERYBODY. Compiled by Anne Put- 
nam Sanford. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York 
City, 1932. $2.50. 


These “little plays” require few characters, 
brief acting time, and, in most cases, the simplest 
of scenery. The range of age extends from young 
children through adolescence or even adult audi- 
ences and actors. The general standard is high 
and there is a satisfying amount of humor. “The 
Enchanted Garden,” a popular health number 
put out by The League of Red Cross Societies 
several years ago, is included. Rather unusual 
is a father-son sketch, “A Boy’s Dad.” “Silver 
Bells and Cockle Shells” provides picturesque 
whimsy for vacation production. “I Am Terribly 
Sorry” is a diverting burlesque of amateur the- 
atricals that will provoke hearty delight among 
young audiences and actors. 


THe WHOLESOME PERSONALITY. By William H. Burn- 
ham. Appleton, New York City, 1932. $3.50. 


The keynote of Dr. Burnham’s discussion is 
integration of personality. Separate chapters 
deal with influences that lead to lack of whole- 
ness, and advise what constructive courses may 
prevent or heal maladjustments. For the teacher 
who wishes to make a serious effort to fulfill her 
responsibility towards childhood, there is author- 
itative help. The chapter on “The Problem of 
Failure” is especially in point at this time of year 
when questions of promotion are up. 

A generous use of case studies relates the tech- 
nical discussion to real life. The listing with 
each chapter of bibliography opens the field for 
extensive study. 








Developing Calendar Activities for May-June 


A Classroom Index of Calendar Activities 


Art or Handwork: 

Binders for the year’s file of the JUNIOR RED Cross 
News—See illustrations in this issue of the NEws. 
Decorated fans for vacation gifts, little theaters for 
friends in public homes—notice themes for these on the 
May CALENDAR page. World Goodwill exhibits, water 
color pictures of vacation scenes for use next year 
Civics: 

Election of Junior Red Cross Council officers 
English: 

A Will bequeathing service opportunities to next year’s 
class, letters to public homes and veterans’ hospitals, se- 
lection of reading matter for summer gifts, book notes 
on vacation reading for use next fall 
Geography: 

World good will exhibit of school correspondence, world 
map of Junior Red Cross contacts 
Nature: 


A garden of service, nature collections for school cor- 
respondence exchanges 


Your Community and World Good Will 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS, The American Atti- 
tude. By Keith Clark. Columbia University Press, 

New York City, 1931. $3.75. 

Mr. Clark’s study is a scholarly sorting out 
and gathering together of the important data in 
this one field of international contacts: the way 
in which men have learned to communicate with 
one another across national and political boun- 
daries. Chapter I deals with the growth of the 
Universal Postal Union, Chapter II narrates 
the development of the International Telegraph 
Union, Chapter III deals with submarine cables, 
Chapter IV the International Radio Union. In 
each case there is a discussion of “the American 
attitude.” 

The volume is naturally for the reference shelf 
and not for popular or, at least, not for lazy 
reading. This does not mean that it is not read- 
able, if one hurdles the footnotes. 


WHEAT MAcic, Rural Life Around the World. Dexter 
and Kieffer. 
OUT IN THE COUNTRY. Hazel V. Orton. Friendship 


Press, New York City, 1931. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


These attractive little books are prepared espe- 
cially for use in developing attitudes of world 
understanding, particularly in rural communities. 
They will be of interest to leaders of children’s 
groups. 

COMMUNITY GROUPS AND WorLp AFFAIRS. The American 
Community, 31 Union Square, New York City, 1931, 
50c. 

The material and suggestions of many groups 
interested in community education for interna- 
tional understanding have been organized in a set 
of fifty-eight unbound mimeographed pages. The 
activities of school groups are not treated in 
these outlines, but under “Some Things To Do” 
are included activities like those given for many 
years in the JUNIOR RED CROSS CALENDAR. 


For Vacation Delight 


DISCOVERING THE GENIUS WITHIN YOU. 
Cobb. John Day Company, 1932. $2.50. 


This book might be reviewed in whimsical car- 
toons, to show a world busy discovering its inner 


By Stanwood 


genius in ways recommended by the author. It 

would be a delightful, through-the-looking-glass 

world, exciting with the fizz of spontaneity. 

Harmless oddities of genius would excite neither 

ridicule nor awe, when all felt equally free to be 

their joyous or concentrated selves. 

An occasional quaint illogic must be admitted. 
The cook who, according to the author, finds com- 
plete scope in humble service (paradoxically 
proving her contentment by an uneasy tran- 
siency) might inherit her share of a diviner dis- 
content if, in childhood, she had come under the 
freeing influence of the progressive-school move- 
ment. One still watches wistfully for the volume 
by some enthusiast for creative education that 
will not squint at the right of every person to 
develop his potential capacity for “truth and 
beauty.” How else may we hope for conversion 
of those “bovine souls” to whom the author de- 
votes a helpful chapter? 

I like the book and hope that teachers will give 
it a chance during vacation to accomplish its 
evangelistic purpose. 

THE GOLDEN FLUTE. An anthology of poetry for young 
children, selected by Alice Hubbard and Adeline Bab- 
bitt, with a foreword by Patty Smith Hill. John Day 
Company, New York City, 1932. $3.00. 

This collection brings together for the first 
time verse popular with children from two or 
three years through nine or ten years of age. A 
feature of the collection is an index that classi- 
fies the poems under interests and subjects, such 
as, boat, climbing, digging, doll, kites. 


There is an abundance of jollity. Although 
fairies still play a proper part, many of the 
verses make poetic use of modern imagery. The 
magic of radio and airplane, the imposing effect 
of skyscrapers, the mechanical amusement of the 
typewriter, enter the modern child’s life. Some 
children apparently still have hay-lofts, for Ste- 
venson’s poem about a hay-loft is included. The 
range is broad enough to include Martin Luther’s 
“Cradle Hymn,” a generous number of Christina 
Rosetti’s child poems, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Reese and Teasdale and the delightful contempo- 
rary favorites, such as John Farrar, Dorothy 
Aldis, and James Tippett. 

Although the book has beauty of binding and 
type, it is printed rather for the teacher’s own 
use and the classroom reference use of older 
young children than for the child’s home library. 
There are no illustrations. It is always permis- 
sible to quote in reviewing a book of verse, and 
I cannot resist “Devils Darning Needle,” by C. 
Lindsay McCoy: 


“T saw the Devil’s Darning Needle 

Out in that bed of phlox; 

My heart is going pit-a-pat 

For 
There 
Is 
A 
Hole 
In 
My 

Socks!” 


Good Will in International Correspondence 


NCREASINGLY as Junior Red Cross groups acquire 

the spirit of their pledge, their greeting letters in 

international school correspondence albums give more 
graceful expression to the friendship that actuates the 
writers. The letters quoted here are samples taken at 
random from schools of various sizes and scattered lo- 
cation. 


From Grades 7-8, Junior High School, Stoughton, 
Wisconsin, to Germany 


“DEAR GERMAN FRIENDS: 

“We are so proud of your portfolio that we are 
planning to exhibit it to the service clubs of our 
city. Our local newspaper and school newspaper 
gave an interesting description of it. We are 
going to have a night school next Tuesday so our 
parents can visit school. We are going to show 
them at that time the book you so kindly pre- 
pared for us. 

“The paintings were very attractive and we all 
enjoyed looking at them. Many of us wish that 
we could paint such beautiful pictures as you 
have painted. 

“We also enjoyed listening to the letter which 
you sent to us. One of the teachers of the high- 
school faculty translated it for us. She read it 
first in German, your language, and then in 
English, our language. 

“We are planning to send you another port- 
folio from one of our history classes. 

Sincerely your friends.” 


F'rom Norcross School, Boston, to Poland 


“(DEAR FRIENDS ACROSS THE OCEAN: 

“We were delighted with your letter and port- 
folio that you sent us, and we thank you very 
much for them. Also we are glad to know that 
you have not forgotten us, who are so far from 
you in distance, but near to you in our thought 
and friendship. 

“The pictures in the portfolio were fascinating, 
especially those of the peasant costumes. They 
were so beautifully decorated and had such bril- 
liant colors that it was a pleasure to look at 
them. The colors, compared with those in our 
garments, made ours seem very drab. 

“Our ancestors, in many cases, have come from 
countries near to Poland. They have inter- 
mingled, however, and made one people, loyal to 
our Stars and Stripes. 

“We wish you the best of luck and health.” 


From a High Elementary School for Girls, Czecho- 
slovakia, to the Jennings School, Akron, Ohio 


“DEAR FRIENDS: 

“You had to wait a very long time for our 
reply to your kind gift and letter. We thank you 
very much for both. We liked Dick, as you had 
called him, very much. Our teacher set him in 
front of the class. What joy we had! 

“In return for your gift we are sending you 
two dolls, dressed in national costumes. Their 
names are Johny and Maria. We had much 
trouble with preparing these dolls, for we did all 
the sewing and embroidering by ourselves, and 
this is the reason you had to wait for such a 
long time for our reply. Making these dolls, we 
always were thinking of you, our far-away 


friends. There are many still more beautiful 
costumes in our country than those Johny and 
Maria are wearing, but we are but poor children 
and cannot spend too much money and send you 
more expensive gifts. 

“We have called Johny and Maria after the 
names of the chief personages of the Czechoslo- 
vak opera ‘The Bartered Bride’ which is well 
known throughout the world. In this opera the 
national country life is represented and all the 
actors wear old national costumes of Bohemia. 
It was in order to make you acquainted with 
these national costumes that we made them also 
for Johny and Maria. 

“With these dolls we are sending you our most 
sincere greetings. When you have them, think 
also of us, your Czechoslovak friends, who are - 
eagerly waiting to hear that Johny and Maria 
reached their new home and that they are not 
homesick. We wish these dolls to become the 
symbol of our mutual friendship. 

“We wish the best success for your and our 
republics, and are 

Your very sincere friends.” 


From Junior High School, Petaluma, California, 
to Spain 


“DEAR PUPILS OF THE PEACE AND LOVE GROUP: 


“We were so happy to receive your lovely 
album. We have waited for it for so long and 
now we thank you for it most sincerely. 

“We liked the cover because it was such fine 
work. Do you girls do that kind of work always? 
We understand the significance of the red and 
yellow ribbon with which the book is tied, but 
what does the purple mean? Is it your school 
color? 

“How nicely you write! How different it is 
from our writing. The entire book shows that 
you took great pains with it. We appreciate 
things that are well done. 

“We have most of those flowers and leaves in 
our gardens here in California, too. We believe 
that we have the same kind of climate and grow 
the same things that you do. 

“We have some questions that we would like 
you to answer for us if possible. We would be 
glad to answer any questions that you might like 
to ask us. We would like you to describe your 
school or send us a picture of it. We want to 
know more about your school life. Have you 
pictures of yourselves or your teacher that you 
might send also? What are your homes like? 
Do you live on farms and come to school on a 
bus like most of our pupils? What do your par- 
ents do to earn a living? How do you dress? 
We want to know how one teacher manages 
eighty-five pupils. Our teachers in our school 
here never have more than forty at one time and 
our Spanish classes are sometimes as small as 
fourteen. Do you study English, or will you 
when you are older? How old are you in the 
sixth grade? Do you study music in school? Do 
you have an orchestra as we do, or do you have 
a glee club? How many pupils worked on the 

(Continued on Page 4) 








Fitness for Service for May-June 


Taking the Sum of the Year’s Health Work 


OMETIME before school closes pupils will 

doubtless enjoy a review of their principal 
health activities during the year. One objective 
demonstration was carried out in the Flower 
School of New Orleans in what was called “Look 
Your Best Day.” The principal and the teachers 
formed a receiving line, and the pupils marched 
into the school single file. 

“They were inspected for every detail of personal ap- 
pearance. Praise was the order of the day, as all the 
shoes were shined, hands and faces clean, all heads 
slickly combed, and all ears washed.” 

The idea lends itself to extension. Whatever 
eniphasis is put on dress should be on tidiness 
cniy. The real point should be outward evidences 
of gain in health: posture, cleanliness, rosy 
cheeks, clear skin, bright eyes, buoyancy and con- 
trol. Every child has doubtless made some prog- 
ress of which he can be made rightfully proud. 


Points of the year’s program to be noted in’ 


review discussions include: diet; avoidance of 
preventable illness, such as colds, smallpox, diph- 
theria; eyes; mental health; ears; posture; teeth; 
and, this month, nose and throat. The theme for 
the year has been preventive medicine, using the 
term in its broadest sense. Doubtless every pupil 
will show improvement in some of these points. 
Perhaps a number still have handicaps to be 
overcome during vacation. 


Banking for Health in a Small School 


A clever adaptation of the popular device of 
keeping a bank of health was worked out in a 
rural school at Sprucemont, Nevada. The chil- 
dren, writing to a school in the Philippine Islands, 
described their activity: 


“Our teacher was anxious to teach good health habits 
in an interesting way—also how to be good citizens and 
how to be thrifty. So she planned a ‘Bank of Health.’ 
We get credit as ‘Deposits,’ when we do right things 
and ‘Withdrawals’ for the things that are not right. At 
the end of each month we get ‘Interest’ if our health has 
been so good that we have been neither tardy nor absent. 

“On a separate sheet is a typewritten list of credits we 
deposit in our bank. For our bank we use a gasoline 
can. In our art period we made rectangles for the doors 
and windows. There is a slit in the top where we drop 
our credits. 

“One week, one child is Red Cross nurse, and the next 
week another child. During that week the nurse wears 
a Red Cross cap. 

“We all try hard to sleep long hours, drink plenty of 
milk, eat fruits and vegetables, and keep very clean all 
the time. One girl was absent one and a half days and 
one boy was tardy once. Isn’t that a fine record? Some- 
times we bring our dolls to school and show how to care 
for a person who has a broken leg. We have gained in 
weight and height and have been unusually well.” 


Nose and Throat 


Teachers may detect defects of nose and throat 
by noticing whether pupils have a habit of 
breathing through the mouth or whether they 
show other evidences of weakness of nose or 
throat. Such pupils should be urged to seek a 
doctor’s advice and to take advantage of vacation 
in overcoming a handicap. 

References of interest in connection with this 
month’s activities and with the approach of vaca- 


’ 


tion are—“Tonsils and Adenoids,” Publication 
No. 7, and “Artificial Respiration,” Publication 
No. 2, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York; “The Judd Family,” a story of clean- 
liness in three centuries, and ‘“Mastodons, Mi- 
crobes and Man,” Cleanliness Institute, New 
York City. These are all free. 


Vacation Courses 


The Life Saving Service of the American Red 
Cross has announced an itinerant service during 
the summer, whereby a Chapter may engage an 
instructor in swimming and life-saving methods 
from one to three weeks at a moderate cost. 
Your Chapter office will be glad to learn of 
schools interested in participating in such a cam- 
paign. 

There may be groups of older pupils or pos- 
sibly groups of teachers who wish to organize 
classes in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick 
for vacation weeks. Confer with your Red Cross 
Chapter. 

School Hot Lunch Projects 


Reports have made special mention of interest- 
ing hot-lunch projects. From Wayne County, 
Indiana, the Abingdon School reported that a 
free hot lunch has been provided for every child 
all winter. While not a Junior Red Cross project, 
the Council did contribute a small amount to the 
hot lunch. The Whitewater School had a carnival 
in the fall and used the proceeds for provision of 
hot lunches. 


From a county in Virginia, a thorough-going 
hot-lunch project was reported. 


“Eight schools, three of them consolidated, have hot- 
lunch projects. In the three schools ninety under- 
nourished children are being cared for. A county school 
man stated that of the ninety at least twenty would have 
been repeaters next year, had their need not been met 
by this project, enabling them to carry on their work. 
He stated it costs the county $42.00 for each repeater, 
and that on these three projects alone, the county will 
have been saved $840.00 The hot-lunch projects are self- 
supporting. Children bring vegetables in lieu of cash. 
A sufficient number pay cash to provide a margin for 
purchasing supplies such as cocoa and butter. One school 
is a little ahead of actual running expenses. Volunteers 
take care of the lunch hours, which have grown out of 
Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick classes, except 
where the School Board is furnishing a worker, who is 
in turn aided by volunteers from the Juniors in serving. 
Here boys are not averse to washing dishes and serving 
the younger children.” 





(Continued from Page 3) 


book and how long did it take you to make it? 
Who thought of the idea for the cover? Were 
the drawings all your own work or were they 
copies from some other picture? 


“Won’t you tell us, too, how you liked our 
book? The Red Cross is to be thanked for 
having made this exchange of books possible. 
We are most appreciative of the work they do 
for us. 

“We have enjoyed your book so much, and if 
you would like to exchange another one we will 
have it ready about April, 1932. In the mean- 
time, won’t you answer this letter ?’’ 





“My kitty is fighting a snake!” 


AMA, come quick!” cried Clark, “my 
kitty’s fighting a snake!” 


Mother hurried out under the big 
elm tree where Clark was playing store. There 
was the gray kitten, its back arched, pawing 
playfully at a great spiny caterpillar almost 
three inches long. 

Mother quickly put the kitty up on the top- 
most box of the store. “That’s a caterpillar, 
Clark,” she said, “an Antiopa. See, it’s black 
with a sort of white frosting and there are eight 
red spots on its back. Falling out of the elm 
doesn’t seem to have hurt it, nor the kitty either. 
Now if we could only reach some of the elm 
leaves for it to eat we might be able to keep it.” 

Christopher had come up while they were 
talking. “I'll climb up and bring down plenty 
of leaves,” he said. 

When Christopher climbed down with the elm 
leaves they carefully lifted the Antiopa onto a 
leaf and he went to eating at once, as if nothing 
had ever happened to disturb him. Just then, 
quite near him on another leaf they saw another 
Antiopa, just like him, eating away at his leaf. 

“But what shall we do with them?” asked 
Clark. 

“T think it would be nice to keep them until 
they turn into butterflies,” mother said. “There’s 
a special surprise secret about the Antiopas but 
we'll find that out later. Now they must have 
a home.” 

Together Clark and Christopher made a box 
of screen wire and placed it under the elm tree 
where the dew and rain would refresh the ecater- 
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pillars as they nibbled away at the green elm 
leaves which the brothers gathered fresh every 
day. Then one day they ran to the house to 
say that the caterpillars were sick. They would 
not even taste the tiny new elm leaves that 
Christopher had climbed far out on the branches 
to gather for them. 

“Maybe they’ll die and we’ll never find out 
the surprise,” Clark said. 

Mother showed them that one of the cater- 
pillars was spinning a tiny rosette of silk on a 
twig. Soon he fastened his legs in this and let 
himself hang head downwards. Presently the 
other caterpillar did the same and for the rest of 
the day, whenever Christopher and Clark looked, 
they found them hanging quietly in that un- 
comfortable-seeming position. But when they 
came back next day they found both caterpil- 
lars jerking sharply to and fro and suddenly the 
skin of the caterpillars’ heads cracked back and 
wrinkled away, leaving spiny, violet-brown pupa 
cases from which the butterflies later come. 

“T guess this is the surprise,” Clark said; “it 
surely surprised me!” But mother said no, 
that the surprise was still to come. 

While they waited for the Antiopas to hatch 
out they hunted for other caterpillars. One day 
Christopher discovered a spray of grapevine 
leaves on which tiny yellow caterpillars with 
horns for tails were feeding. For a few days the 
crawlers ate the vine leaves which the boys 
brought them. On the fourth day they stopped 
eating and spun little rosettes of silk. “They’re 
changing into their pupa cases,” Clark said. 
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But when, after much shaking back and forth, 
the skins finally cracked off their backs, it was 
only to leave them caterpillars as before. 

They began to eat again until once more their 
skins were as tight as they could be stretched 
and then again they cast the old skins for new. 
This happened four times, and each time the 
new coat was different from the old, until at 
last they were dressed 


in skins pale green 
above and _ blue-green 
below, with fancy 


markings on the sides. 
Mother said that all 
caterpillars cast their 
skins in this way. The 
brothers had found the 
Antiopas too late to see 
the changes happen. 
At last each of the eat- 
erpillars wrapped him- 
self in a vine leaf, as if 
it were a blanket, and 
stitched the edges to- 
gether by spinning silk 
thread back and forth. 
Next summer, mother 
said, gray-green moths 
would creep out of 
these tent houses. 

“Only moths!” Chris- 
topher said. “We 
thought they would be butterflies! I’m sorry 
we took the trouble to save them.” But mother 
explained that moths were as beautiful as but- 
terflies. 

“Really,” she said, “it is rather hard to tell 
one from the other except that when moths 
alight they hold their wings spread flat so that 
the back shows; and when butterflies alight they 
fold their wings together so that only the under- 
sides of the wings show. Then, if you look 
through a magnifying glass at the butterfly’s 
feelers you will see that they are clubbed at the 
end in different ways, like the ends of golf clubs, 
and that the moth’s feelers are smaller at the 
ends.” 

With this much to guide them the boys found 
many moths and butterflies. They found the 
lovely coppery red and brown Grapta butterflies, 
floating about an old orchard on their ragged 
wings that had a silver mark on the underside. 
Later the brothers found many Grapta caterpil- 
lars. They were reddish color, too, with yellow 
and black spines. Later the caterpillars hid 
themselves away in silver striped or gold spot- 
ted pupa cases. 
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They let the butterflies fly away into the sunny out- 
side world 


One day in the garden Clark found gaudy 
green, black and orange caterpillars nibbling 
away at the carrot tops. When he tried to cap- 
ture them they made him jump by suddenly 
shooting out reddish prongs from their heads 
and giving out a dreadful smell. But by this 


time Clark was not afraid of smell or spines or 
strange colors. 


The boys gave the caterpillars 
plenty of carrot tops, 
and eleven days after 
they formed their pupa 
cases, out came black- 
velvet, swallow - tail 
butterflies decorated 
with bright yellow 
spots. “I guess the An- 
tiopa surprise won't be 
any better than that,” 
Clark said. But mother 
said it would be. 

Then at last one au- 
tumn day they found 
the pupa case of the 
Antiopas open and the 
lovely butterflies softly 
waving to and fro their 
; black wings bordered 
os with a band of yellow 
edged with violet spots. 
Then mother told them 
the surprise. It was 
that it was possible 
to keep the Antiopas through the winter as 
pets. 

So it happened that that winter on cold stormy 
days the two butterflies would flutter from the 
potted plants to the edge of the aquarium and 
even light on Clark’s head or take sweetened 
water from Christopher’s hand. Other children 
came to their house to see the bit of summer 
they had managed to keep through the winter. 
Seeing the butterflies about helped them to re- 
member to sprinkle with water the pupa cases 
of the other butterflies which they were care- 
fully keeping in a cool room so that they would 
not open too early. 

When spring came at last and the lovely 
Graptas with their silver marks and the gray- 
green moths began to come from their pupa 
cases mother told them that it was time to let 
the Antiopas go, too. 

“Next fall we will find more,” she promised 
them. 

So one sunny morning the brothers opened 
the windows wide and let the friendly Antiopas 
fly away to live out the rest of their happy lives 
in the free sunny outside world. 


May Baskets for the World’s Front Door 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Cast oF CHARACTERS 


Tue Wort, a big boy. 

Tue Spit or FrreNDLINEsS, a boy or slim girl. 

Moruer Nature, a big, plump girl with one or two 
baskets of flowers. 

Tue NEIGHBORHOOD CHILDREN, they carry banners with 
the names of the nations they represent plainly 
printed upon them, or wearing broad sashes across 
shoulders, with names plainly visible. 

Tue Unitep States, a boy as Uncle Sam. 

ENGLAND, a girl CANADA, girl 

ScorLaND, a boy AUSTRALIA, girl 

IRELAND, boy or girl Cu1na, boy 

Norway, girl JAPAN, girl 

SWEDEN, girl Inp1A, boy or girl 

France, boy or girl Turkey, boy 

GERMANY, boy PALESTINE, boy 

Spain, boy BraziL, big boy 

Iraty, boy or girl Peru, girl 

SWITZERLAND, boy or girl ARGENTINE, boy or girl 

Ho.uanp, boy or girl Eaypt, boy 

ICELAND, a little boy 

PATAGONIA, a slight little boy, naturally full o1 mischief 

ISLANDS OF THE Ska, baby children, or small boys and 
girls 


Characters may be added or omitted. 


ACT I 


ScENE: Out of doors, in front of the World’s 
closed front door. The front door may be repre- 
sented in any way possible, but if it is no more 
than a curtain of sheets at the back of the stage, 
a big doorknob should be indicated at opening. 

As the stage curtain is drawn back, discordant 
noises are heard behind the scenes; the beating 
of drums, the blowing of bugles, the clashing of 
tin covers, shouting, tramping of feet, general 
commotion. From the left of the stage the 
World enters, with his hat on one side, his neck- 
tie under his ear, his coat half off. From the 
right, enters the Spirit of Friendliness. 


SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS: Oh, World! What 
is the trouble? I beg you to tell me! Perhaps 


I can do something to help you? 

Wortp: I thank you, Spirit of Friendliness, 
but there is nothing you can do. The Neigh- 
borhood Children are rude. They snatch, and 
push, and fight. They have no respect for the 
opinions of the World. I heard one Nation say 
to another, “What will the World think of you?” 
And what do you suppose was the answer? 

Spirit OF FRIENDLINESS: Sir, I do not know! 

Worip: The answer was, “Who cares what 
the World thinks?” I thank you for your sym- 


pathy, Spirit of Friendliness, but I am so weary 
and so discouraged that I must bid you good- 
night. (Lifts his hat, smooths the dents out, 
brushes off the dust, enters his front door. 

Mother Nature enters from the right. She 
carries two baskets filled with flowers. She 
bows to Spirit of Friendliness, who also bows.) 

Moruer Nature: Tomorrow is the first day 
of May. The wild flowers are blooming and 
the birds are singing. Why don’t you smile 
with me? 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS: I cannot smile be- 
cause the poor old World is sad and discouraged. 

MoruHer Nature: I am sorry to hear that, for 
I have made the earth beautiful. I have car- 
peted the wilderness with flowers, or, in its sea- 
son, with the drifting snow. I have decorated 
the trees with green leaves or with icicles. I 
have left beauty in my footsteps everywhere, 
and the World should rejoice. What is the trou- 
ble with Old Man World? 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS: He is grieved, 
Mother Nature, because the Neighborhood Chil- 
dren are rude and quarrelsome. Something must 
be done to cheer him. I think I will call them 
and talk with them. (She calls.) Uncle Sam, 
Brother Jonathan, Germany, Spain, France, all 
of you, please come here. 

(Enter Patagonia hopping and _ skipping 
across the stage, paying no attention to Mother 
Nature, or to the Spirit of Friendliness. S. of F. 
catches him by his wild-looking headdress.) 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS: Stop, sir! Now, 
why are you so rude? Why do you treat the 
World so badly? 

PataGonia (Saucily): I? I am going where 
I please. I am not a Nation anyway; don’t you 
know your geography? I am only the tail end 
of South America. If you want to know about 
me, ask Argentina. I don’t count, never did: and 
I don’t care what the World thinks of me! 

Moruer Nature: Let him go. I understand 
him. Run along, little Pat, and be good. 

(Patagonia spins round, kicks at the air, and 
makes terrible faces at the World’s front door. 
He runs off stage. Enter the Nations, punching 
one another, pushing and crowding. Mother Na- 
ture tosses flowers in their pathway and Spirit of 
Friendliness advances with a smile.) 

Moruer Nature: Welcome, Nations of the 
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earth, and remember that tomorrow is the first 
day of May. Spring is here. It is a time of joy 
and of merriment. I bring you flowers. 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS: Welcome, children. 
Do you know that the World is sad because you, 
the children of his neighborhood, sometimes are 
unloving, one to another, and rude to him? 
What can we do to make the old World smile? 

MotrHer Nature (Scattering more blossoms 
from her basket): Flowers are blooming in the 
meadows, birds are singing in the trees. I have 
done my best to make the old World smile. 

Unitep States: I have given the World all 
sorts of inventions. I gave the World electric 


lights. Why, I have illumined all the corners of 
the earth. 

EnGuanp: And I have done much for the 
World. Why, I gave him the wonderful plays 


of Shakespeare. 
ScoTLtanD: And I gave the World the music 
of bagpipes, and the poetry of Robert Burns. 
(The Nations gather in a closer semicircle.) 
IRELAND: And I have kept the world laugh- 
ing even in my own darkest times; and can the 
World forget my minstrels with their harps? 
Norway: And think what I have done for 
the World. I have sent my brave navigators over 
all the seven seas, even from ancient times. 
SWEDEN: And I have been Norway’s twin 
sister in all deeds of heroism for the good of the 
W orld. 
France: And I have given the World great 
writers, artists, musicians, and—good cooks! 
GERMANY: I gave the World the printing- 
press and great music! 


Spain: I have given the old World priceless 
paintings. 
Itaty: I, too, have given the World great 





artists, and writers, and music—and spaghetti. 

SWITZERLAND: And think of the Red Cross! 

GREECE: I gave the World great sculptors 
who made statues of perfect beauty. 

HouianpD: The old World should never forget 
the tulips that I have given him. 

Curna: I first discovered the secret of the 
silkworm, and I gave silk to the World. 

JAPAN: I have given the World many treas- 
ures, and it was I who invented the windbells, 
ages and ages ago, for the delight of little chil- 
dren. (Japan must have windbells to jingle.) 

InpiA: I have given the World a wealth of 
beauty and romance, elephants, ivory and jewels. 

Turkey: The World walks upon my carpets. 

PALESTINE: I gave the World Moses and the 
Law, and the Babe of Bethlehem! 

Ecypt: I gave the World the beginnings of 
history, and treasures of ancient art. 
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Brazit: The World drinks my coffee, and I 
provide him with other products: but the rea- 
son why he should be pleased with me, and smile 
once in a while, is because I never made war on 
any of you little Nations, nor on any of you big 
Nations, either. (//e bows to all the Nations.) 

Peru: I gave the old World the wealth of 
the Ineas, silver, gold, pearls, and mystery! 

Mexico: I never have counted all my gifts. 

ARGENTINE: Every day my ships sail across 
the seas, laden with foodstuffs for the World. 

(Enter Patagonia from the left. He quickly 
jumps aside to gaze at the Islands of the Sea, 
who follow, some in groups, some alone.) 

First Litre Istanp: I gave the World a 
home for dear old Robinson Crusoe. 

A Group or IsLtAnps: We gave the World 
corals and cocoanuts! 

Second Group or IsLanps (The tiniest chil- 
dren): We always hold out our arms to save the 
sailors when ships go down in the ocean. 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS: Will you please sing 
for us, all you little Islands of the Sea? Sing, 
that the old World may hear you and be happier. 

(The groups of Nations stand aside, leaving 
an open pathway through which the little Islands 
march until they form in a circle before the 
World’s front door, where they sing. The fol- 
lowing will do. Music for it is in “Every Child’s 
Folk Songs and Dances,” Maying Song.) 

The flowers are blooming everywhere, 
On every hill and dell. 

And oh, how beautiful they are, 

How sweetly do they smell! 

Then let us now go out and play, 

And with a cheerful voice, 

With birds and brook and merry May, 
Cry out, rejoice, rejoice! 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS: We thank you, little 
Islands, for your song. Children of the Neigh- 
borhood, it is true that you have given the World 
great gifts, but gifts have not made the World 
happy. He is too discouraged and sad even to 
notice the singing of the innocent little Islands 
of the Sea. Oh, what shall we do? 

Moruer Nature: It is springtime. Let us 
be merry, anyway. (She taps England «and 
France on their heads with her wand.) Tell all 
the Nations about the springtime holiday. 

ENGLAND: We go out into the fields and 
woods, and bring in the May. (France moves 
nearer to England.) We fill baskets with 
flowers, and hang them on the doors of those we 
love. We choose a Queen of the May, and sing, 
and laugh, and dance. Let us together bring in 
the May. Let us fill our baskets with flowers, 
and in the early morning, let us hang them on 
the World’s front door. Then he will smile. 


IcELAND: But what about me? Iceland has 
flowers, but they do not bloom in May. 

UniTep States: Oh, I know! Nations should 
help one another. I'll fill a basket with flowers 
for little brother Iceland. 


ENGLAND: Then let us all go and bring in the 
May. We will help one another, and surely the 


old World will smile in the morning. Come, 


Canada. Come, Australia. 


PaTaGoNniaA: Me too? 
SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS: Yes, Patagonia, of 
course. You run along with the others. 


(A phonograph plays behind the scenes, as the 
Nations, arm in arm, and behaving in friendly 
fashion to each other, march off stage.) 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS: I’m certain the old 
World will smile when he sees the May baskets. 
Are there flowers enough for all Nations? 

Moruer Nature: Yes, there are enough 
flowers blooming in the wilderness, to hide all 
sorrow from sight. 

Spirit OF FRIENDLINESS: If only the children 
will follow in the Path of Peace, all will be well. 


CURTAIN 
ACT II 


Scene: The same, with the addition of the 
ending of a trail marked with a sign reading, 
“The Path of Peace.” 

Phonograph plays soft music behind the 
scenes. Stage is darkened, Lights are turned 
on gradually. Spirit of Friendliness and Mother 
Nature are seen sitting near right edge of stage. 
Enter long procession of Nations. They dance 
by the sign “The Path of Peace,” and go softly 
to the World’s front door. The United States 
leads the way, hangs his May basket on the door- 
knob, and then sits on the floor beside the Spirit 
of Friendliness. One by one the Nations follow, 
piling their baskets on the doorstep. Holland 
has tulips in a basket, and Japan, cherry blos- 
soms. Then, all smiling and happy, they seat 
themselves on the floor with the Spirit of Friend- 
liness. Music grows softer. In dances Pata- 
gonia waving a bunch of long-stemmed flowers 
in his hand. He places it on the doorstep, and 
then, instead of going to sit with the others, he 
begins to examine the baskets. 

Nations (Jn loud whispers): Pat, come here! 
Patty, come here! Come here, come here, Pata- 
gonia! 

Spirit OF FRIENDLINESS (Standing and mo- 
tioning): Come here, little Pat, come with us. 
Come, darling little Patagonia, and watch with 
us. We are waiting to see what will happen 
when the World opens his front door. Come, be- 
fore you make a noise! 


PaTaAGONIA (Rapping loudly on the front 
door): Hurry and get up, Old Man World, it’s 
May Day. (He then puts both hands over his 
mouth and dances over to sit with the Nations. 
Door opens. The World looks out. He smiles.) 

Wortp: The Neighborhood Children did this 
for me. They are friendly with one another. 
Oh, what a happy day! 

(Nations all jump up and run away, laughing. 
Spirit of Friendliness and Mother Nature then 
go to help World gather up his May baskets.) 

Wortp: How shall I thank the Neighborhood 
Children who stopped pushing and crowding and 
fighting, to do this lovely thing? 

MorHer Nature: Sir, tell them to listen to 
me. In the woods, in the fields, by the rivers 
and the sea, I can teach them happiness. 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS: Sir, I beg you to in- 
vite them to a May party in your garden. Let 
them thus get better acquainted. Then they will 
get on with one another, and you, old World, 
will be happy at last. 

Wortp: I shall invite them to dance around 
the Maypole in my garden. (Patagonia hops 
into view. Mother Nature catches him and drags 
him to the front door.) 

MorHER Nature: Sir, your messenger! 

Wor.tp: Go, young man, and for me invite all 
the Children of the Neighborhood to a May 
party in my garden. You, too, are invited. 

(Patagonia hangs back and digs at the floor 
with his toes. Spirit of Friendliness puts her 
arms around him.) 

SPIRIT OF FRIENDLINESS (In loud whisper): 
Ice cream! 


CURTAIN 
ACT Ill 


SceNE: The World’s garden. Maypole with 
bright ribbons in center of stage. Old World, 
smiling and happy, sits on a nearby bench, with 
Spirit of Friendliness on one side of him and 
Mother Nature on the other. Phonograph plays 
something delightful. 

Nations, dressed in as gay costumes as pos- 
sible, enter, arm in arm, Boys bow and girls 
curtsy before the World, and then choose their 
ribbons and places at the Maypole. 

Patagonia enters last, turning somersaults (if 
he can). He throws kisses to the World, and 
then, when the dance begins, with dance music 
furnished by the phonograph, he hops and skips, 
in a circle of his own, around the dancers. Then 
Patagonia seats himself at Mother Nature’s feet, 
and leans back against her, to watch the Nations 
dance around the World’s Maypole. 

CURTAIN 
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Lafayette with Washington at Mount Vernon 


Knight Without Armor 


FLORENCE McD. GILLETT 


HE Chateau of Chavaniac in southern 
France, where the Marquis de Lafayette 
was born September 6, 1757, overlooked a 
lovely valley and rugged mountains. There 
were forests and fields to wan- 
der through, and the birds and 
beasts of country life to see, but 
much of the time the little mar- 
quis was lonely. He lacked the 
companionship of his father, 
who had died in battle, and 
there were no playmates except 
the little cousin who came to 
Chavaniac to live after her 
father’s death. He had many 
happy hours with her, of course. 
But you know how it is—you 
need a boy to help you hunt 
wolves and do knightly deeds. 
When he was eleven years old 
he was sent to school in Paris. He mingled 
with other young aristocrats and learned to han- 
dle a sword, to make pretty speeches, and to 
dance the minuet. The sword interested him, 
but he did not care for the dancing or for the 
small talk of society. By the time he became an 
officer in the king’s regiment he was thinking 
seriously about the selfish extravagances of the 
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STATE ST. TRUST 


Lafayette as a child 


court and the lack of freedom among common 
people. Every day he grew more convinced that 
everyone, no matter how unskilled or unedu- 
cated, was entitled to share in peace and security. 

Therefore, when he was only 
nineteen years old, he sailed to 
America because he learned that 
the “peasants” there needed 
help. He had no personal 
grudge against the English king, 
and no desire for military glory. 
But he believed that the world 
would be a better place if the 
American colonists were suc- 
cessful in their struggle. 

He left France against the 
wishes of his king and his wife’s 
people. He was obliged to slip 
away to his ship disguised as a 
messenger. But there were 
many of similar mind in France who wished him 
well. And his young wife was willing that he 
should go, for she shared his dreams of a better 
world. 

But Lafayette was not weleomed by our Con- 
tinental Congress when he applied for a com- 
mission. Too many foreigners had come across 
the Atlantic with plans for personal glory. They 


BOSTON 


wanted to outrank the American officers and run 
the war their own way, and they caused so much 
trouble that General Washington had decided 
to accept no more. 

Instead of grumbling at his curt dismissal, 
Lafayette wrote a letter to Congress, stating that 
he wished to serve without pay and to serve at 
first as a volunteer. This unusual and amazing 
offer brought favorable attention and he was 
given a commission as a major-general when he 
was still a youth only nineteen years of age! 

Washington was not 
well disposed toward 
foreign officers because 
they had no permanent 
attachment to the coun- 
try, and he had no place 
for rash young men who 
had not learned obedi- 
ence. Yet he could not 
but be interested in the 
case of a young foreigner 
so persistent that he 
wanted to serve without 
pay. So when he met 
Lafayette at a dinner 
and recognized the ma- 
ture sincerity of this shy 
young man’s enthusiasm 
for the American cause, 
he invited him to share 
his camp. And there be- 
gan a friendship be- 
tween these two great 
men that is one of the 
finest chapters in our 
national history. 

When Lafayette arrived at camp, Washing- 
ton greeted him with an apology for the poor 
condition of the Army as compared with the 
well-equipped troops he had left in France. And 
how did Lafayette reply? 

“T am here, your Excellency, to learn and not 
to teach.” 

Lafayette proved to be an excellent soldier 
and he performed under fire with intelligence 
and courage. Before long he had active com- 
mand of a division. He worked and studied 
diligently to make well-equipped, victorious sol- 
diers of his men because, as he wrote to his fam- 
ily in France, “I do not want to disappoint the 
confidence that the Americans have so kindly 
placed in me.” 

He served this country not only as a soldier 
in the field but also as a diplomat in the French 
court. Returning from a trip to France, he 
brought to Washington the happy news that his 





This portrait of Lafayette at the close of the Rev- 
olution is dedicated to George Washington 


king had agreed to help the colonists and that 
ships with men and supplies were on the way. 
To the men of his division he brought swords 
and shoes and clothing, including some nice red 
and black plumes to brighten them up a bit. 
While he was on another diplomatic errand 
to his native land the Revolution ended. But 
his interest in this country never ceased, nor his 
great love for Washington, and in later years 
when he made visits to the United States he was 
received by all with enthusiasm and adoration 
that touched him deeply. 
The life he resumed in 
France was not peaceful. 
He wanted to go to his 
farm, but how could he 
remain in rural seclusion 
when his heart was torn 
with the misery of men 
in crowded streets? He 
became a champion of 
the people, working for 
their political and social 
rights. But the king and 
the nobility could not be 
convinced and the peo- 
ple, seething with impa- 
tience, overthrew the 
government. For thir- 
teen months the Reign 
of Terror held its bloody 
sway over France, while 
the king and queen and 
hundreds of aristocrats 
were led to the guillotine. 
Lafayette, being of 
noble birth, was de- 
nounced by many of the very people he had tried 
to help and he was obliged to seek refuge in Bel- 
gium. But even this move did not bring safety, 
for Austria was at war with France. Lafayette 
happened to fall into the hands of the enemy. 
Refusing to give information that would harm 
his beloved country, he was taken to an Austrian 
prison and for a long time he was lost to the 
world, while friends in France and America tried 
frantically to find him and secure his release. 
Finally his wife and daughters were able to go 
to him and share his prison life. Meanwhile, 
Napoleon Bonaparte was gaining power, and 
when he conquered Austria he refused to sign a 
treaty of peace unless Lafayette was instantly 
released. So this friend of America walked once 
more in the free air. He had been a prisoner for 
five years. 
He was forty years old and he longed for the 
quiet of country life. Although he took some 
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part later in the political problems of France he 
spent most of his remaining years with his farm 
and community problems at Lagrange, his home, 
and Chavaniac, his birthplace. He built and 
maintained roads and established weekly markets 
and annual affairs to increase prosperity. His 
neighbors learned to improve their living condi- 
tions and farm products because he introduced 
modern farming methods. He built a school and 
supported a doctor and a curate so that his 
neighbors would not lack medical and spiritual 
aid, and when these two men grew too old for 
further service he gave them a place at his home 
where they could spend their last days in com- 
fort. 

One year there was a famine in the district 
around Chavaniae when the storehouses of La- 
fayette were full of 
grain. Winter was com- 
ing on, so the manager 
of his estate said to him, 
“Now is the time to sell 
your grain.” But Lafay- 
ette replied, “No, now is 
the time to give it.” 

When Lafayette died 


In 1834 France and prison in France, where many political offenders 
America mourned. the were confined. When the prison was destroyed at 

. ee the beginning of the French Revolution, the key, 
passing of a friend the symbol of the new liberty, was given to La- 
whose life, in thought fayette, who sent it to Washington. 


and deed, had been tuned 
to those words, “Now is 
the time to give.” 

More than eighty years later France was be- 
ing torn by another war. In 1916 a group of 
Americans who were struggling to find quarters 
for the constantly increasing number of refugees 
learned that Chavaniac was for sale. Back in our 
Revolution Lafayette had sold his birthplace be- 
cause he needed money to go to America and 
help the colonists, and it had been repurchased 
for him through the generosity of his peasant 





This key once locked the Bastile, the most dreaded 


Mount Vernon 


neighbors. Now the estate was for sale again. 
What more fitting gift could America make to 
France than to buy this property and turn it 
into a haven for World War sufferers. So the 
money was raised, and that group of Americans 
have given Chavaniae such tender care that it is 
sometimes called the Mount Vernon of France. 

When peace came, the chateau was made an 
orphanage for several hundred boys whose 
fathers had died for France. Many changes took 
place in this home for the “Lafayette Boys.” 
Electric lights, refrigerators, tile sinks and steel 
ranges were installed, and a concrete garage re- 
placed the stables and cowsheds. The boys are 
scrubbed in modern bathrooms instead of the 
little wooden tub used by Lafayette as a child, 
and their clothes are freshened in a modern 
laundry having washers, 
driers and _pressers. 
They attend classes in 
an airy school; they 
splash in an _ open- 
air swimming tank, and 
they play tennis, golf 
and American baseball 
on their huge athletic 
field. And there is a 
modern preventorium 
which opens its doors to 
undernourished children 
and sends them forth re- 
stored to health. The 
chateau hums with 
wholesale activity and routine. Surely Lafay- 
ette, with his vision of a fair chance for all men, 
could ask no finer gesture of friendship than 
this effort of Americans to take the sons of his 
fallen countrymen and fit them for the exact- 
ing business of living. And no doubt the spirit 
of his boyhood, revisiting old scenes, is grate- 
ful for so many young playmates with whom to 
hunt wolves and do other knightly deeds. 


It is now at 


Rainbow Morning 


JOIE SMITH 


HERE are holes in the rainbow and the col- 
or’s dripping through: 
The red falls on the roses and the silver on 
the dew; 
Sir Spider’s dressed in lavender, his web is soft- 
est yellow, 
There are diamonds, too, that sparkle on this 
very handsome fellow; 
The whole world, this morning, is dressed in 
brightest hue, 
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Because the holes in the rainbow let the colors 
drip through. 


There are many lovely fairies with dresses in 
gold, 
They're dancing now, upon the lawn of sun- 
shot emerald 
With pansies for their parasols in pale, pale blue, 
Because the holes in the rainbow let the blue 
drip through. 


Something to Read 


BAMBI 


Felix Salten: Grosset and Dunlap: 7§c. 


(Ages 10 to 14) 


ONDERS would never cease. At least 
every deer in the forest bordering the 


Danube River had that opinion. A fawn, 
being able to stand and walk as soon as he was 
born, would surprise anyone. Bambi he was 
called. 

He made friends with Gobo and Faline, his 
cousins. Bambi was more popular than his cou- 
sins because his father was the old stag, king of 
the forest. Bambi’s mother was killed by the 
hunters, whom all deer fear. Gobo also disap- 
peared, to the grief of his mother. Gobo was 
found, only to be killed by the hunter. 

Afterwards, to the joy of the forest, Bambi’s 
father killed the hunter. The old stag died, 
leaving Bambi king in his stead. Who knows, 
he still may be? 

“Bambi” is a remarkable book which all chil- 
dren should read. If you enjoyed “Black 
Beauty” or “Beautiful Joe,” you will like “Bam- 
bi,” the story of a deer. 

—Apair Wiaains, Age 11, New Lexington, Ohio 


THE ASTONISHING ANT 


Julie Closson Kenly: D. Appleton: $2.50 
(Ages 10 to 16) 


UST because you’re big, says Julie Closson 
Kenly, is no reason you should be snooty. 
What could a creature, if he were as much big- 
ger than you as you are than an ant, tell about 
the importance of man’s life and works? So 
let’s imagine we’re as small as ants, she says, and 
see what the world seems like to them. 

For one thing, it looks very different. Clouds 
and even treetops are much too far away to see; 
grass blades are ant trees, grains of sand are 
good-sized stones, flowers tower miles up into 
the sunshine. What raindrops do to them the 
picture shows. And then the other creatures 
that live in that tiny world—spiders as big as 
houses, birds as big as mountains! 

Miss Kenly thinks ants act as if they had the 
same kind of feelings as ourselves; certainly 
they do many of the very same things we do. 
They build cities; they keep cattle that we call 


plant lice, and milk them; they grow both grain 
and mushrooms. In addition, they have some of 
our very worst habits. Some species steal the 
homes of other kinds of ants, killing off their 
queens and enslaving the workers; and then, 
when they run out of slaves, they get more 
by raiding other nests 
and earrying off the 
children. Other sorts 
of ants are thieves and 
highwaymen. Some 
even get drunk, but no 
ant ever does it more 
than once, for the bug 
that gives him his 
drink eats him up when 
he is unconscious and 
helpless. 

But these wicked and 
foolish ants are the ex- 
ceptions. Most ants, 
as everyone knows, are singularly well-regulated 
and industrious creatures. All are specialists. 
One queen lays eggs for the whole ant hill; a 
few males are raised occasionally for husbands 
for the queens, but they do not amount to much 
nor live long. The great majority of the inhabit- 
ants of the hill are either soldiers or workers, 
and neither male nor female. The soldiers are 
the standing army; they cannot make them- 
selves weapons, so they grow them—huge heavy 
heads with powerful jaws—and as a result they 
are not good for anything much else. But the 
workers do everything. They build the houses 
and milk the cows and feed the mushrooms and 
take care of the queen and the babies and make 
the bread and when it’s necessary they help the 
warriors to fight, too. They never have any life 
of their own; they don’t seem to mind if they 
are enslaved; their sole knowledge is to work for 
the benefit of others, and a change of masters 
means very little. But they do dislike having 
their babies stolen. Miss Kenly thinks they love 
their babies and their queen and even the con- 
querors that enslave them. 

Miss Kenly is right in her title—the story of 
the ants is astonishing. It’s not surprising that 
people should take them seriously; they seem so 
human in so many of their ways. 





Ants in the rain 


Jutta Caste WricHtT 
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Every morning seems to say 
“There’s something happy on the way 
And God sends love to you.” 
—Henry Van Dyke 


THE FOUNDER OF THE UNIVERSAL POSTAL 
UNION 
OWADAYS we take it as a matter of course 
that a five-cent United States stamp will 
take a letter from this country almost anywhere 
in the world, and we are quite used to having 
letters come through the international mail on 
the postage of other countries. But that was 
not always the case. Once, for example, five dif- 
ferent rates of postage were charged between 
Germany and Australia and it sometimes cost as 
much as a dollar to send a letter from the United 
States to Australia. But the Universal Postal 
Union, one of the big steps in the progress to- 
ward world order and good will, changed that. 
This story of the founder of the Union is told 
in the Latvian Junior Red Cross Magazine: 
In 1857 a young man, twenty-six years old, the son of 
a tailor from a small provincial town, entered the office 
of the Prussian postmaster general to petition for an ap- 
pointment in Berlin. His name was Heinrich Stefan. 
After having studied by himself he had passed the high- 
school examinations and been appointed clerk in a small 
post office. Later he had been moved to a larger town 
and thence to Cologne. Now he had come to petition for 
removal to Berlin. 
The postmaster general, convinced that the youth was 
only looking for an easy job with good pay, sharply 
refused. 
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Soon after the man had gone, happening to go to the 
window, the postmaster general saw a gentleman, evidently 
a foreigner, striving to communicate something to a cab 
driver. All of a sudden he saw the petitioner whom he 
had so unkindly driven away, approach the stranger, take 
off his hat, and start a conversation with him. The 
stranger’s face lit up in an instant. Bowing civilly to the 
young man, he got into the cab and drove away. 

The postmaster general at once ordered his servant to 
go and bring back the young man. When the young man 
returned the postmaster general asked him in what lan- 
guage he had spoken to the foreigner and was surprised 
to hear that he had tried French, Italian and Spanish, and 
had finally made himself understood in Portuguese. 

In those times such a knowledge of foreign languages 
was rare in Germany. The result was that in a few days 
young Heinrich Stefan was appointed postmaster in Pots- 
dam, whence he was soon moved to Berlin. 

Here, because he was such a good linguist, he man- 
aged the foreign-post department. The work he had to 
do was extremely difficult and complicated. In a short 
time, however, he succeeded in concluding postal treaties 
with Spain, Portugal, Belgium, England, Russia, Italy, 
Sweden and Denmark and, in 1875, laid the foundation of 
the Universal Postal Union which, in the beginning, had 
only twenty-two member states, but in the course of time 
included all the civilized countries of the world. 


THE CALENDAR PICTURES 


N Dalmatia it is said that the stones grow 

faster than the farmers can pick them up. 
That is because the backbone of the country is a 
range of uncut marble. The mountains are so 
steep that the rain washes the soil away leaving 
nothing but rock. The richest harvest of Dal- 
matia comes from the sea, a harvest of silvery 
fish. 

The three Chinese babies for June were 
sketched in a kindergarten in Peking. But ex- 
cept for their padded coats and their varied pig- 
tails, there is little difference between them and 
our children at home. 


POSTER COMPETITION AWARDS 


HE eight winning posters which are to be 

sent to Paris for the International J. R. C. 
poster contest have been selected from the en- 
tries, and will be exhibited at the Convention, 
April 11 to 14. Framed original paintings by 
Anna Milo Upjohn will be awarded to the eight 
schools from which they come. Here are the 
names of the winners: 

Group A: Evelyn Hansen, West Belmar, N. J., School 
11. Mary Bartkus, Theodore Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Amsterdam, N. Y., 13. Phoebe Jane Albert, East 
View Junior High School, Harrisburg, Pa., 13. Gwyneth 
Young, Roosevelt Junior High School, St. Paul, Minn., 13. 

Group B: Eleanor Eastin, Berkeley, Calif., High School, 
16. Joseph Novak, J. S. Morton High School, Cicero, 
Ill., 18. Melvin Grainger, Market Street High School, 
Newark, N. J., 14. Douglas Clykeman, Wilbur Lynch 
High School, Amsterdam, N. Y., 18. 
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He saw two men on horseback coming down from the mountains 


The Marvelous Ring 


IDELLA PURNELL 


Illustrations by Frances Purnell Dehlsen 


UIS was the happiest boy in all Chile. He 
and his father were going on a mountain 
trip and would see a great statue, famous 

over the whole world. 

All day they rode on the Transandine railroad 
till they came, at night, to the town of Santa 
Rosa de los Andes. There they went to a com- 
fortable little hotel to wait until the next morn- 
ing, when the narrow gauge railway train that 
takes people into Argentina would leave. 

As the train climbed the mountains, they could 
catch sight of higher and still higher peaks. 
Most beautiful of all stood Mount Aconcagua 
just across the Chilean border, in Argentina. The 
travelers went by rushing rivers. They passed 
little farms, where the horses were treading out 
the wheat. They chugged by other little farms 
where people were tossing the bright wheat into 
the air, so that the chaff and straw would blow 
away. They crossed on the famous bridge over 
the Salto del Soldado. Finally they came to 
Juneal. Juneal is a mile higher than Santa Rosa 
de los Andes. It was cool and clear. Occasion- 
ally Luis and his father saw a mighty condor, 
the Chilean national bird, which is loved for its 
majesty and strength. 

At Juncal they stopped at the inn where they 
hired horses and engaged a guide for the next 
day. In the morning, while there were many 
stars still in the sky, and a pale little moon, they 
mounted their horses and started off, the guide 
going first. 


The morning was cool and breezy. When the 
sun came up Luis could see how rocky these 
mountains were, and that there were no plants 
growing anywhere. 

“Look!” cried his father. 

Luis looked—down into the clear blue waters 
of the Lake of the Inca, beautiful in its rocky, 
mountainous bowl. 

“I feel dizzy, Papa,” he complained. 

His father laughed and took out some 
garlic. 

“Smell this and you will be all right again,” 
he said. “It is the mountain sickness you feel. 
We are very high up in the air, now, so high up 
that our bodies, which are not used to such light 
air, behave in strange ways. We grow dizzy and 
our stomachs are upset. But if we smell the 
garlic, we'll be all right again.” 

So everyone began to smell the pieces of garlic 
as though they were beautiful flowers! And, 
sure enough, soon they felt better. 

And then... 

“Oh, look! Look! El Cristo!” cried Luis. 
And he pointed to where the great statue stood 
amid the everlasting snows of the high, wild 
mountains. 

Soon they were down from their horses and 
looking around. Luis saw the little oven-shaped 
places where the mail-carriers used to take shel- 
ter from the terrible storms of the Andes. That 
was before the railway tunnel had been dug 
through the mountains. Then people depended 
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for their mail on the brave fellows who crossed 
over the mountains on foot. 

“A mail-earrier taking letters marked ‘Via 
Cordillera,’’’ Don Luis said, “used to wear a 
sheepskin wrapped around each foot, with the 
fur inside, and bound with leather thongs that 
were also fastened to a large leather sole. He 
wore a poncho and woolen trousers and used a 
long stick spiked with steel to help him climb on 
the ice. For food he had only a small bag of 
meat, biscuits and onions. It was a serious thing 
for him when the great snowstorms caught him 
here, and he huddled into one of these little shel- 
ters for warmth and protection.” 

But more important than the shelters, or the 
marvelous view, or Mount Aconcagua, was the 
great statue of The Christ of the Andes. It stood 
on the boundary line of Argentina and Chile. 
On one side of its base was the word ARGENTINA, 
on the other side, CHILE. 

“Papa,” asked Luis, “will you tell me the story 
of El Cristo?” 

“Of course,”’ answered his father. “But before 
that, how would you like a nice lunch, and then 
one of the Araucanian fairy tales that Nana 
Chona often tells you?” 

“Oh, do you know some of those stories?” cried 
Luis. 

“Yes, indeed,” said his father. “I will tell you 
my favorite of them all, about The Marvelous 
Ring.” 

So Luis and his father and the guide sat down 
near the mighty statue and ate a most delicious 
meal out of their lunch-basket. They smelled 
the garlic, too, now and then! 

And this was the story that his father told 
Luis: 


Hear to listen, listen to learn. 
Some wisdom you borrow, most wisdom you earn. 


Long ago there was a poor old Indian woman 
who had three sons. They all were sad because 
they had no silver, for, as you know, the Arau- 
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The big monster started to run 
on the little Indian 


canian Indians love silver better than 
gold or diamonds. 

So the two big brothers said, “We 
are going to work, and get a great 
deal of silver,’ and out they went. 

The youngest brother went out, 
too, but he said nothing. 

After while the two big brothers 
‘ame home, bringing much silver 
with them. The youngest brother 
had done nothing but walk by the 
sea, and he brought home only a big 
sea-shell. 

The two elder brothers beat the 
youngest and told him he was lazy. 

“We won’t give you any silver!” they said. 

So the youngest brother went off with his shell. 

After he had walked a long way, he was hun- 
gry and he thought that perhaps in his shell 
there might be some kind of fish. But there was 
only sand in the shell and he threw it down. 
When the sand began to spill out, he beheld in- 
side a ring of purest silver set with a shining 
stone. With joy he picked up the ring and 
slipped it on his finger. 

After he had walked on for a long time, he 
curled up under a scrubby little tree and went to 
sleep. When he woke up, he saw two men on 
horseback coming down from the mountains. 

The little Indian wanted to hide, for the men 
on horseback looked cruel and unkind. But there 
was nowhere to go, as only scrubby little trees 
and bushes grew there. 

As the men came closer to him, he was afraid 
they would take his ring, so he turned it on his 
finger until the stone was inside his hand. 

“Where has he gone?” they cried. But the 
little Indian was right in front of them. He won- 
dered if the two men had gone blind all at once. 
He walked back and forth before them, and he 
saw that they did not see him. Then he went 
to their horses and unsaddled them. The two 
men saw what was happening, but they could 
not see who was doing it. They put the saddles 
back again, asking each other, “Are we crazy?” 

“Perhaps it is the Pillan (Pea-yahn) who is 
the spirit of this mountain,” whispered one of 
the men. ‘Maybe he is teasing us because we 
killed the chief of the village back yonder and 
robbed him of all his silver.” 

When the little Indian heard this, he knew 
what bad men they were. So he took their own 
lasso and tied them up to a tree. And they 
didn’t see him. They were so frightened that 
they couldn’t even whisper. 

Then the little Indian loaded one of the horses 
with silver. He mounted the other, and leading 


the first one, rode to his mother’s house and gave 
her the great bags of silver. Soon the two elder 
brothers came in. 

“Whose fine horses are those outside?” they 
asked. ‘And whose fine saddles?” 

They looked at each other. ‘We may just as 
well go out and take those fine horses and saddles 
for ourselves,” they said. 

The youngest brother only turned his ring 
around, until the stone like a little sun was on 
the inside of his hand. 

“Oh!” cried the two big brothers, “we thought 
we saw our brother, but there is no one here!” 

The little Indian walked out and got on the 
better horse. 

“Well,” said the brothers, “perhaps we are 
drunk or crazy. But we can keep the horses with 
the fine saddles, for those are real, even if other 
things are not!” 

They went out to catch the horses. But the 
little Indian rode swiftly away with them. 

On another day he came home and found his 
mother very sad. The two elder brothers had 
taken all of the silver! 

Then the little Indian took his mother on a 
horse, and_ they 
rode away to an- 
other land. There 
he built her a better 
house and gave her 
lots of silver, so 
that she could have 
all she needed and 
be happy. The bad 
brothers could not 
make her unhappy 
any more. 

Wearing his ring, 


the little Indian 

rode on into the 

cordillera of the When they opened the sack they found 
Andes. After nothing incide 


a while he came to 

a cave in which was a monster with seven heads 
and seven tails and only one body. The big 
monster started to run on the little Indian, but 
he turned his ring. 

The monster couldn’t see him, then, but still 
rushed, snorting and blowing fire, about the eave. 
The little Indian took out his curvo and cut off 
the seven ugly heads and chopped off the seven 
hideous tails. From each head and each tail 
came out a man and a woman, Indians who had 
gone into the mountain and been swallowed 
whole by the terrible monster. They thanked 
the little Indian and asked him to come to their 
village with them. This he did. 





They all lived in a little village by the sea. 
When they arrived there, the whole village had 
a fiesta, with much music and feasting and 
dancing. 

But the most beautiful girl in the village sat 
lonely and apart, and would not dance. When 
he looked at her, the little Indian knew that he 
could never be happy unless he married her. So 
he went to talk to her. 

She was very sad. She told him that the 
night before a mysterious boat had come ashore 
with a crew of one-legged men dressed in black. 
They had carried off her father, the chief of the 
village, who was in a little fishing-boat. It was 
a wizard boat that came on moonless nights to 
steal people near the sea. 

“T’ll go,” said the little Indian, “and see if 
they carry me off, too.” The pretty girl begged 
him not to dare such danger, but he told her 
that he must try to rescue her father. 

So he went down to the beach, and soon a 
black boat drew near through the dark. It 
moved noiselessly, and seemed not to touch the 
water. 

The little Indian pretended to be asleep. A 
crew of one-legged men hopped 
out and swam to the shore. 
They caught up the young In- 
dian and stuffed him in a sack, 
and‘then swam with him back 
to the black boat. They carried 
the sack to show their wizard 
captain what they had caught. 
But the little Indian turned his 
ring around, and when they 
opened the sack, they could see 
nothing at all inside. 

The wizard captain, who had 
only one leg, and all the one- 
legged crew, kicked in fury. The 
wizard captain was so furious 
that he gnashed his teeth and 
turned somersaults and kicked 
the ceiling of his cabin. 

When he tired of laughing at the bouncing 
wizards, the little Indian ran all over the boat. 
He found many people shut up in cages. And 
he saw green-eyed women with fishes’ tails, who 
were singing and dancing. Their strange songs 
made his blood run cold. He saw all, but none 
saw him. The captain and the crew looked for 
him and looked for him, but they could not find 
him. 

When the one-legged men were tired from 
their search, they began to eat and to drink. 
They ate and drank so much that they made 
themselves sleepy. When they had all fallen 
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asleep, the little Indian found a big ax and 
chopped their heads off. But instead of blood, 
black, bad-smelling water came out, for they 
were not men, but evil spirits. 

Then the little Indian ran to open the cages, 
and let all of the prisoners out. They filled every 
sack they could find with the silver that had be- 
longed to the one-legged men. Then they cut 
down the masts, to help them paddle ashore. 
And the man who led the way was the father of 
the little Indian’s sweetheart. 

Last of all the little Indian set fire to the evil 
boat and jumped into the sea and swam ashore. 
But, as it was a wizard boat, it burned and 
burned, but never burned up. The Indians say 
that you can see it to this day, burning on the 
water on dark nights. It is really only the phos- 
phorus in the water that shines; but when you 
see the phosphorus shining, you can remember 
that the Araucanian Indians say that it is the 
wizard boat still burning. 

When the little Indian reached the shore, he 
found his sweetheart and her father waiting for 
him. He married the chief’s daughter and be- 
came a famous chief himself, and always he had 
much honor and silver. 

And this is the end of the tale blown away by the gale 
and carried into the sea, and now you tell a story to me. 


“Papa,” said Luis, “you tell stories just as 





CRICKET CHORUS 


Marjorie Watts 


Nana Chona does! But tell me about El Cristo.” 

Don Luis put his arm around his son. 

“In 1900,” he began, “Chile and Argentina 
were on the verge of war. The two countries 
were very angry at each other, because they 
could not decide where to put their boundary 
line. But, although most of the people of the 
two countries were preparing for war, a few who 
were wiser were working to keep peace, espe- 
cially two good bishops. After a while they per- 
suaded the two countries to forget the foolish 
idea of fighting each other, and let King Edward 
of England decide where the boundary lines 
should be. 

“So King Edward decided for them; and in 
1903 the great statue of The Christ of the Andes 
was cast from old Argentine cannon, and was 
put on the boundary line to mark peace. 

“Shall we read what it says on the base?” 

Hand in hand they walked over to read what 
was on the base of the statue. This is what they 
read: 

Sooner shall these mountains crumble into 
dust than the people of Argentina and Chile 
break the peace which they have sworn to main- 
tain at the feet of Christ, the Redeemer. 

“Why do not all the great countries do this?” 
said Luis. 

“T do not know,” said Don Luis. 
some day they will.” 


“Perhaps 
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Who’s the leader of the chorus 
Of the crickets in the grasses 
Who start practicing in summer 
And sing louder as it passes? 
Is it some big black musician 
Of the chirping cricket throng 
Who was given his position 
Because his legs are strong? 
Just imagine how he leads them, 
Sawing tunes off with his limbs, 
Teaching dance songs in the 
daytime, 
In the evening teaching hymns. 
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spring customs, and this month we have 
chosen letters about some of them sent by 
European schools to schools in this country. 

Nina Steen of the Higher Elementary School 
in West Terschelling, Holland, wrote: 

“One of the favorite customs of the children 
here is burning May-fires. You have surely 
never heard of it in America, have you? If you 
have you should tell us something about it in 
the next album. The 
preparations are made 
in the month of April. 
All kinds of lumber, 
old baskets, old chairs, 
heather from _ the 
dunes, are heaped up. 
On the first of May 
we go to the shore to 
set all these heaps on 
fire. We throw pota- 
toes into the fire to 
bake them and then 
we eat them with 
much appetite. It 
goes without saying 
that when it is a fine 
May evening and 
spring odors are in the 
air everybody is very 
gay. There is a great 
deal of dancing and 
jumping and running all around the fire. You 
understand that it will be a fine sight, the fire 
burning and the shrill crackling of the flames. 
against the sky and children dancing all around 
it. Gay tunes are sung then. Indeed when you 
pay a visit to our island, you must come on the 
first of May and you must not neglect to see the 
May-fires.” 

From a school in Bulgaria comes this account 
of May festivals in that country: 

“On May 1 all the pupils go out into the 
woods together with their teachers and spend the 
day in games, songs and gathering flowers. The 
bands begin their music early in the morning 
and we hurry for school. In the evening we 
come back tired but happy, all decorated with 
flowers. Many of the parents go out in the 
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open on the first of May, too. The first of May 
is also our ‘April Fool’s Day!’ 

“A few days later we celebrate the great holi- 
day of Saint George. On the previous evening 
the young maidens get clean water in a pail and 
drop into it a few leaves of wild basil, our na- 
tional plant, and the first painted Easter egg. 
Then they place the pail under a bench in the 
garden. The next morning they all wash them- . 
selves in that water. A swing is made under a 
green tree in the 
garden and every- 
one has a swing for 
hishealth. The 
houses and fences 
are decorated with 
green. Each family 
has roast lamb, 
which we eat with 
green onions on 
that day. Gener- 
ally we spend the 
whole day out in 
the open air. If it 
rains on St. George’s 
Day, the old people 
say that ‘every drop 
of rain is a gold 
coin, for the rain is 
very good for the 
grain. Weall 
weigh ourselves on 
this day early before breakfast. The weighing 
ceremony is most amusing. A band is put 
around your body under your arms and you are 
hung upon a hook to be weighed like a sack of 
flour.” 

Sometimes scales are put at certain places in 
the road and everyone who passes is weighed. 
He pays a small sum for this and the money is 
used for the orphans of the district. The Bulga- 
rian Junior Red Cross Directors have spent some 
of the money American Juniors earned to help 
their Bulgarian friends to place health posters, 
with weight charts on the back, in all the schools 
of the country; when Bulgarian Juniors fill in 
their weights each month and see if they are 
growing as they should they call it “having an- 
other St. George’s Day.” 
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Zurich, Switzerland, has an old spring festival 
that is described in an album from there: 

“Every year in spring we have a festival that 
is called the ‘Sechselauten,’ or in English the ‘Six 
o'clock festival,’ because all the church bells of 
our town ring then at 6 o'clock in the evening. It 
is always on a Monday in April. The symbolic 
meaning of the day is the death of winter, and 
therefore an effigy representing winter is burned. 
But often it happens that afterwards winter 
comes again with a lot of snow, for in April the 
weather is very un- 
settled. 

“Most children 
have a fancy dress for 
this day; but it isn’t 
the same as at the car- 
nival, ie., there are 
more of the costumes 
of our country to be 
seen and nobody wears 
a mask. On the Sun- 
day afternoon before 
the real feast there is 
a pageant made up by 
children, and on Mon- 
day morning a dance 
and other entertain- 
ments for children are 
held in the concert 
hall. 

“The ‘Sechselauten’ 
is a festival especially 
for the guilds. Some 
of the participants wear historical costumes or 
the costumes of their trade. All take part in 
the procession, which files through the town for 
an hour or more. At 6 o’clock it arrives at the 
place where the effigy is burned in the presence 
of all the guilds and many spectators. When it 
is consumed, the guilds return with their flags 
to their halls. 

“After supper some guild members pay visits, 
taking with them their flag (every guild has its 
own flag) and a few lanterns. Each of these lan- 
terns is trimmed with the coat of arms of the 
guild. What I like best of all the day is to see 
the lanterns moving under the dark vaulted 
arcades of the old town and over the bridges. 

“We have thirteen old guilds and nine new 
ones. The old guilds were formerly corporations 
of artisans and tradesmen, such as bakers, sailors. 
butchers and shipmen, and they had the right to 
choose the town magistrates. In former days 
every guild had its hall. Now we have only six.” 

School excursions are part of the life of every 
boy and girl of Belgium. This letter from a 
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CIZEK ART CLASS, AUSTRIAN J. R. C. 


boys’ school in Lacuisine, describes an excursion 
of early spring: 

“Last Monday the sun shone and the country 
seemed to awake from its winter sleep. We put 
on our best boots and left school at one o'clock 
to go to the Moneceau Wood. Along the road 
the little ones learned how to recognize a quick- 
set hedge from an artificial hedge. In the bot- 
tom of the vale Bachole Creek ran merrily. 
There we stopped. Pencil and paper in hand, 
we drew the direction of the road in accordance 
with the eardinal 
points. Afterwards we 
ran down a meadow 
with a pond and 
crossed a muddy place 
where the biggest pu- 
pils took the little 
ones on their backs. 

“Here we were at 
the edge of a wood 
with places still cov- 
ered with snow in its 
northern part. We 
snowballed for a little 
while and then meas- 
ured a certain piece of 
land in order to have 
an idea what an ‘are’ 
means. We came back 
tired but well satisfied. 
We like our school ex- 
cursions very much.” 

German children are 
going in more and more for all kinds of sports. 
The celebration described in this letter from a 
German boy must have been lots of fun: 

“As Iam a member of a swimming society, I 
want to tell you about a sport festival that I saw 
in Eberswald. On July 18, we left for a three 
days’ excursion for Eberswald. There was a 
sport feast there. Many swimming and gymnas- 
tics clubs took part in it. As it was Sunday, 
many visitors were present. They were enthusi- 
astic and clapped loudly. The nicest part was 
when the children dived head first from five, 
three and one meters high. We of our club were 
also enthusiastically clapped. 

“In the afternoon, several clubs paraded 
through the town to the stadium. The streets 
were full of people, looking at us as we passed 
by. 

“The stadium was full of visitors, and crowds 
of uninvited lookers-on. First the gym society 
did exercises to music; then we had races. It 
was late when we retired to our quarters. So 
ended the sport festival.” 


Students of the Bronxville, New 

York, Elementary School study 

wild flowers, garden flowers, in- 

sects, trees and other phases of 
nature 





Kindergarten pupils of Winbrook School, White 
Plains, N. Y., study canaries 





— 







Milwaukee, Wis., students caring 
for canaries 





Studying rabbits at the Walden 
School, New York City (left). 
Muncie, Indiana, pupils study 
the distribution of seeds (below) 
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BIRDS, BUNNIES 
AND SEEDS 








The childless old Jap- 
anese couple and the 
baby boy they found 
in a peach floating 
down a brook 





This toy was sent by 
Seewayama School, 
Hyogo Prefecture, 
Japan, to Great Falls, 
Montana 


What Other Juniors Do 


ECENTLY the League of Nations sent six 
R thousand Armenian refugees back to their 
own homes in the Republic of Erivan. The 
League of Red Cross Societies helped them. The 
Armenians were very poor people, and had 
among them eighteen hundred children. These 
children had so little in the way of warm clothes 
that it was feared that the long journey in mid- 
winter would be very bad for them. So the 
League of Red Cross Societies asked the Juniors 
of several European countries to give them warm 
clothing and blankets. The time was short, but 
the Juniors worked hard. Swiss members col- 
lected fifteen hundred garments, the Italian 
members made new clothing for two hundred 
children, the Jugoslavy members sent sixteen 
hundred garments, the Spanish Juniors sent a 
large quantity of clothing and the Swedish 
Juniors, who lived so far away that they could 
not get clothing to the Armenian children in 
time, sent a gift of three hundred Swedish 
crowns. Members in France, Belgium and Rou- 
mania also sent garments, shoes, blankets and 
baby linen. All these gifts were sent to Greece 
and Bulgaria, where the Armenians were 
gathered, and the Juniors of those two countries 
took charge of sorting and distributing them. 


URING the winter the German Junior Red 
Cross sent copies of their magazine to all 
American schools which had been corresponding 
with them for a period of years. Now the Aus- 
trian J. R. C. is sending copies of their special 
Goethe number, as this year is the hundredth 
anniversary of his death. This letter was en- 
closed in each number: 
“We have just issued a Goethe number and are 
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sending you a copy through your Junior Red 
Cross. We have read in the newspapers about 
the festivals that the United States is planning 
during Goethe anniversary year. You know what 
Goethe means for the world. Rising from the 
German nation, he really belongs to the whole 
world. You may be interested to know how 
Goethe, more than a hundred years ago, ad- 
dressed the United States. You will perhaps like 
to read what Goethe said in 1827 (!) about the 
Panama Canal and of the future of America. 
Poets always are the best prophets. 

“In this Goethe number you will not find a 
single word about Junior Red Cross activities. 
It is the first number of our magazine in which 
we left out any Junior Red Cross news, but we 
did it on purpose. We believe that there is 
hardly one word of Goethe which could not be 
used as a Junior Red Cross slogan. Goethe’s 
whole life was a life of ‘Service’ to his family, 
to his nation and to mankind. But we love 
Goethe especially because of his strong and 
manly standing up for peace. You will read the 
words he often said and wrote about peace.” 


A PROJECT of the Hungarian Junior Red 

Cross is the building of a convalescent 
home for needy Juniors. The land had already 
been donated by the town of Sopron and mem- 
bers have raised a sum of 10,534 pengds towards 
the expense of the building. 


USTRALIAN Juniors make dish cloths out 

of flour and oatmeal sacks, dusters out of 

old stockings, coverlets out of old dresses, and 

home-made soaps. They try to make the best 

use of everything, not only of money and mate- 
rials, but of time at circle meetings. 


UNIORS of Linz, Upper Austria, help coach 

the pupils of the lower grades in their les- 
sons, help supervise them in their playtime, play 
with them and give them tea. They also col- 
lect gifts for poor children. 


ENJIN SCHOOL, Kita County, Ehime Pre- 

fecture, Japan, sent a firefly cage to their 
correspondents in Manistee, Michigan, with this 
letter of explanation: 

“Some of the cages, small or large, are made of 
cloth, while others are of metal in different con- 
structions. The ones we are sending to you have 
been made after the traditional cages. 

“This custom of catching and keeping fireflies 
in Japan was derived from a fabulous story in 
China. In ancient times in China, those boys 
who were born poor and consequently could not 


be provided with candles or oil to burn, used 
to study under the light of fireflies or of snow 
which they collected. The use of the light of 
fireflies or of snow shows, therefore, how dili- 
gently boys study. Any success that has been 
achieved under great adversity is called ‘a reflec- 
tion from the light of fireflies or of snow.’ 

“Such tradition is really the reason why our 
school children like to catch fireflies, and to send 
these cages to your Junior Red Cross members 
who are ignorant of the customs and taste cher- 
ished by them. 

“The small worms, ‘hotaru,’ live in watery 
places. They emit a pale light and are seen in 
May or June. They are caught and are kept in 
a cage into which some grass leaves with dew 
are put for them. “Hunting for these worms is - 
a great pleasure for Japanese children.” 


Juniors of the U.S. A. 


HE three junior high 

schools of Lancaster, 

Pennsylvania, are 
soon to have classes in 
Braille transcription as part 
of their regular school 
work. They will learn to 
copy books and stories into 
the raised alphabet that the 
blind can use. The teacher 
will be one of the Braillists 
of the senior Chapter. 


. R. C. members in 

Washington Junior 
High School, Mount Ver- 
non, New York, are having 
a course in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, 
and those who complete the course successfully 
will receive Red Cross Certificates. “The Wash- 
ingtonian,” the school’s paper, prints much Red 
Cross news. 


LL the schools of Presque Isle, Maine, have 

joined in organizing a town Junior Coun- 
cil. They meet every month in each of the 
school buildings in turn. The president of the 
J. R. C. of the school in which the Council hap- 
pens to meet each time presides. All letters re- 
ceived from veterans’ hospitals and other Junior 
groups are read to the Council. Every Junior 





J. R. C. members in Hibbing, Minnesota, 
helping plant 35,000 trees on May first 


representative makes the 
greatest effort to attend, 
and sends a substitute if it 
is impossible to go himself. 


EW YORK CITY 

Juniors remembered 
their veterans with flower- 
ing plants on Memorial 
Day and an ice cream treat 
on the Fourth of July. 
They also placed a bouquet 
of poppies and ferns on the 
altar of the Honor Roll in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
on Memorial Day. 


UNIORS of LaPorte, Indiana, public schools 
made and filled May baskets for their moth- 
ers and for sick children in hospitals. They also 
made a study of spring flowers and planted seeds 
in pots and gave the plants they raised to their 
mothers on Mothers’ Day. These students also 
helped clean up their yards at home on “clean- 
up week” and made “swat-the-fly” posters. 
They gave a May festival in which all took part. 


HERE is a school in Terre Haute, Indiana, 
where most of the children come from poor 
homes. Some of the mothers take in washings 
to help make the family living. These Juniors 
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Members of Nokomis Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, wearing dresses they 
made to send to the Polish Junior Red Cross 


have a fine spirit. One little boy came to school 
greatly distressed because his mother didn’t have 
soap to do the washing, nor money to buy it. 
So one room in the school made soap—a lot of 
it. A packing house donated the fat and the 
Juniors made the soap in the school kitchen. 
They gave it to the boy for his mother. 


WO of the Akron, Ohio, schools have swim- 

ming pools. Special attention is being given 
to Red Cross Life Saving. More boys and girls 
have passed the Red Cross Life Saving test this 
year than ever before. 


“TNDEPENDENCE DAY and Labor Day will 

be taken care of before the schools close for 
the summer, and the cards sent to Somerset 
Hills Hospital at the regular time,” write the 
Juniors of Clifton, New Jersey. “By doing the 
work ahead for Labor Day, we will lose no time 
at the beginning of the year.” 


| ocr from San Diego, California, do not 
carry money in their Service Fund over the 
summer. Any money that is left at the end of 
the year is used to send undernourished children 
to the rest home. 


N MAY FIRST, children in the Salem, Bev- 
erly and Danvers Hospitals and the Mid- 
dleton Sanatorium received eighty-two daintily 
colored baskets filled with candy from the Rich- 
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mond School, Danvers, 
Massachusetts. One of 
the baskets was made in 
the form of a May pole 
with eight small baskets 
tied on the end of the 


streamers and all ar- 
ranged on a_ circular 
board. It made a most 
effective table decora- 


tion for the ward. 


O THE veterans re- 
ally enjoy the gifts 
you send them? The 
recreation worker at 
Oteen, North Carolina, 
Veterans Hospital knows 
they do. One of the pa- 
tients there at Fourth of 
July said, “Well, where 
are the favors from the 
Juniors this time? They 
are always so cute.” The 
recreation worker said, 
“Why you don’t care such a lot about those do 
you?” “Don’t I? Just look at this!” said the 
patient, and out from under his bed he pulled 
a big box with every one of the favors he had 
received from the Juniors during the whole time 
he was at the hospital. 


AS SOON as they heard about a little school 
outside Greenville, South Carolina, called 
Hope Haven, the Juniors of Bass Junior High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia, decided to adopt it. 
The children in Hope Haven school have always 
had to either stay at home and look after the 
younger children while their mothers worked 
in the mills or work in the mills themselves. 
Most of them never had a chance to go to school 
until the Red Cross took their families, which 
were destitute, as the mills where they had 
worked were closed, and gave them a chance on 
a large tract of idle land. The children have no 
desks and seats but only long benches to sit 
on. They do not even have enough school books 
and pencils to go around, and of course they 
have nothing like crayons or sandtables. The 
Bass Junior High School is already collecting 
pencils to send to the Hope Haven children. 
Other Atlanta schools have been busy also. 
The Liberty Hill Juniors are sending some toy 
airplanes and bird houses they made to the Pic- 
turas Indian Day School and to the Volksschule, 
Hainfeld, Austria. The members at Morning- 
side School have been collecting lunches among 


themselves each day and sending them to 
children in another school who would not 
otherwise have lunch. Bolton Juniors have 
provided clothing for four families. Lake- 
wood Heights Juniors received a box of toys 
from a school in Japan. Among other things 
in the box were a battledore and shuttlecock 
set and a small Japanese doll. 


N SOME of the schools of Bloomfield, 

New Jersey, an empty milk bottle, 
marked with a red cross, was placed where 
the children who cared to could drop in their 
pennies to buy milk for the children who 
could not afford to buy it themselves. If the 
amount received was not enough, these Jun- 
iors planned to draw upon the Junior fund 
for the rest. 


MEMBERS of the J. R. C. of Chicago, 

Illinois, distributed twenty-four hundred 
books of postage stamps and the same number 
of decorated pencils to hospitals on Mothers’ 
Day. During the summer, after school was out, 
they had a party for the blind children at Fel- 
senthal School and a picnic at Lincoln Park for 
children from the Illinois Eye and Ear In- 
firmary. 


ORTY girls of Hibbing, Minnesota, are pre- 
paring to take the Red Cross Life Saving 
test. They are students from the seventh and 
eighth grades, the high 
school and the junior 
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These bindings for the whole year’s issue of the NEWS were 
made by schools in Litchfield, Morris, and neighboring Con- 
necticut towns 


Thanksgiving favors, 234 Christmas favors, and 
690 Washington Birthday favors were sent to 
local and nearby institutions; 136 new, stamped 
Mothers’ Day cards went to the Chelsea Naval 
and Northport, L. I., hospitals; $100 was set 
aside to provide needed glasses and medical care 
for the schoolmates in Methuen whose parents 
were effected by hard times this past winter. 


UNIORS of Dansville, New York, adopted 
fifty men at the veterans’ hospital at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, during the winter. 
They made nut cups and 
decorations for the vet- 
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THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES 


At Easter time, in 1900, the nations of Argentina and Chile, which had never 

before fought, stood on the brink of war. But on Easter Day Monsignor 

Benavente, an Argentine bishop, preached a passionate appeal for peace. Hearing 

of this, a Chilean bishop took up the same cause, and the two of them set out, 

each in his own country, to preach peace in the villages. They succeeded in 

getting the governments to refer the dispute to arbitrators. This statue com- 
memorates that triumph 





